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ROBERT H. FELIX, M.D. 
Chief, Mental Hygiene Division 
U. 8. Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 


I shall speak plainly. I believe that much can be done to 
safeguard youth that is not being done. Many communities 
have developed fairly adequate facilities for the treatment of 
children after they have become delinquent. I know of prac- 
tically no community, however, that could not improve its ser- 
vices aimed at preventing delinquency in the first place. 

Juvenile delinquency arouses the public because it violates 
society’s codes. It offends our sense of morals and ethics and 
so we rise up and take action against it. We employ more 
policemen, build larger institutions, and, in more enlightened 
communities, improve our probation systems. Such remedies, 
while necessary and often imperative, are of limited benefit with- 
out an attack on the basic and underlying causes. Without 
intending to belittle in anyway the need for these facilities, they 
are actually methods of treating symptoms, which, of course, 
must be controlled as long as they appear. 

Too often juvenile delinquency is regarded as an isolated 
phenomenon and treated as such. Juvenile delinquency is a 
symptom, a symptom of physical, psychological or social malad- 
justment in the child, in his environment or, most commonly, in 
both. It was once described by a psychiatrist as a “symptom of 
nutritional deficiency, a deficiency in the child’s spiritual nutri- 
tion resulting in a stunting of ideals and a crippling of character 
So that the child cannot administer his behavior to conform to 
the standards of the community.” It is that stunting and crip- 
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pling which we must try to prevent by the full application of | 


our knowledge, our resources, and our determination. 


Being a public health officer as well as a psychiatrist, I ; 
think of juvenile delinquency as a public health problem, and of ~ 


attacking it from this standpoint. In all public health programs © 


the grand strategy is essentially the same. Active research must | 
be conducted into all phases of the problem to determine the © 
causes of the condition and the most efficacious methods of © 


prevention and treatment. Sufficient clinical services of the best ~ 
possible quality must be provided for both out-patient and in- ~ 
patient care. Finally, and by no means of less importance, both © 


the professions and the public must be brought to an intelligent © 
understanding of the problem and of the part they can play in 4 


solving it. 


There is nothing in this strategy which is not applicable © 
to a program for combating juvenile delinquency. Fortunately, ~ 


we know something about the causative factors, or to be more © 
exact, the contributing causes of this problem. As time has 7 
gone by, studies of man and his environment have given us some | 
knowledge of the dynamics of human behavior. We have learned, | 
for example, that the development of a child into an emotionally ~ 
healthy, well-adjusted person, able to behave in a personally | 
satisfying and socially acceptable way, is dependent upon a a 
complicated balance between gratification and renunciation of a 
natural impulses. Almost from the moment of birth the child | 


must meet certain cultural requirements at the same time that 
he is striving to satisfy his biological demands. He must learn 
to regulate his hunger to fit a prescribed schedule, and to control 


his elimination according to fixed standards of cleanliness. | 


Perhaps most difficult, he must learn at a relatively early age 
to inhibit his hostile and destructive impulses if he wishes to 
receive his mother’s smile instead of her frown. The manner in 


which these frustrations are imposed upon him, and the time— © 


that is, whether he is physically and psychologically ready for 


those adjustments—are very important factors in determining 


his personality and the patterns of his future behavior. 


For a child to be ready and willing to accept the denials — 
and restrictions expected of him, he must find satisfaction for g 
certain basic emotional needs. First and foremost is the need © 
for unconditional love and affection, for security within his | 
family. A child can renounce personal gratifications and take | 
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over as his own the moral precepts of his parents only if he feels 
secure in their love and wants to be like them. 

As he grows a little older he must receive a full measure of 
other “psychological vitamins” for his healthy emotional devel- 
opment. The need for satisfying achievement and recognition 
from others must be fulfilled if the child is to gain self-confidence 
and feel himself worthwhile. 

He also wants answered his need for concrete ideals, which 
he seeks to find not only in his parents, but in all the adults 
around him—the teacher, the grocer, the policeman, the man 
across the street. He looks to them for standards and patterns 
of living, for direction in coming to terms with life. 

His hunger for the acquisition of knowledge must be satis- 
fied. Children are eager to find out everything about the world 
around them. So often we stifle or repress their natural curiosity 
by frowning upon their questions, especially if they happen to 
be in the realm of sex, so that what might have been calmly 
accepted knowledge about their environment becomes something 
forbidden and evil or secret and attractive. 

Finally, the growing child’s desire for independence and 
self-direction, for emancipation from family ties, must be real- 
ized if he is eventually to become a mature adult, able, without 
too great emotional strain, to take his place in society as a 
useful, law-abiding citizen. 

Very frequently the child who has felt thwarted in the 
fulfillment of his basic emotional needs expresses his feelings of 
deprivation and frustration in misconduct. A child who feels 
himself insecure and unloved has no incentive to sacrifice his 
personal pleasures and discipline himself, with the result that 
he develops unacceptable patterns of social behavior. Like the 
malnourished child who is less resistant to infections than a 
well-nourished one, so the neglected and deprived child is more 
susceptible to the infections of unwholesome community influ- 
ences that might jeopardize his character. He is especially 
susceptible to the excitement and stimulation of street and gang 
life, which at the same time offer him not only an escape from 
his unhappiness at home but also a feeling that at last he 
“belongs.” He finds there the security, the recognition and the 
Sense of independence for which he has been searching. 

The prevention of delinquency, then, is in great part the 
prevention of those unhealthy factors in the child’s home and 
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community that create maladjustment. These would include, 
of course, unhealthy social and economic conditions which con- 
tribute greatly to the problem. A real delinquency prevention 
program would include doing something about unemployment, 
sub-standard wages, economic insecurity, poor housing, vicious 
neighborhoods, inadequate medical and welfare services and the 
many other hindrances to sound, healthy living. Since I am 
limited in this paper to the mental health aspects of the problem, 
I shall confine myself to a discussion of them, though I well 
recognize that one cannot separate them from the social and 
economic structure with which they are intimately bound up. 


Since the relationship of parents to child is the matrix out 4 


of which the child’s personality emerges and the state of his 
mental health is determined, perhaps the most crucial factor in 
the wholesome development of a child, and obversely, in the 
prevention of emotional maladjustment and delinquency, is an 
enlightened and understanding parenthood. The job of being 
a parent—as those of us with children well know—is not simple. 
Parents often need and want help in meeting the complicated 
problems that accompany parenthood. Doctors, nurses, teachers, 
social workers, ministers and others are in a good position to 
help parents become aware of their children’s emotional needs 
and of how they can meet them. Hence professional workers 
should be properly trained to give accurate information in this 
field, so that they may be of maximum service to parents and 
help them to avoid unfortunate mistakes in rearing their 
children. 
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The school is perhaps in the most strategic position of any | 


community organization to help prevent delinquency since it 
reaches practically all children at a relatively early period of 
their emotional and mental growth. By identifying maladjusted 
children early and referring them for skilled treatment, the 
school can do a very important preventive job. This means that 
teachers and principals must be trained to recognize and under- 
stand the symptoms of a disturbed child, whether they be 
masked in the guise of extreme “goodness” or in the irritating 
behavior of the class pest. The school program should be geared 
to teaching children rather than subjects, and toward making 
the school experience a happy and successful one for all. 
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Whether she is aware of the fact or not, the teacher exerts 
an extremely important influence over her pupils. Her person- 
ality and attitudes can bolster potential assets in the child that 
help him toward healthy maturity, or breed in him resentments 
for authority that may last a lifetime. A person so intimately 
affecting the lives of children should be selected not only on the 
basis of her academic achievement, but also on the basis of her 
emotional maturity, stability and understanding of children. 


The church can more effectively fulfill its great and essential 
role in building children’s character and preventing delinquency 
by equipping theological students with a thorough knowledge 
of the principles of healthful emotional living. Many parents 
turn to the church for counsel in handling an unruly child. 
Church leaders should, therefore, be familiar with the concepts 
of good mental hygiene and be able to help parents understand 
not only their children but themselves. 


Time does not permit a detailed discussion of the ways in 
which other community agencies, such as the youth-serving 
organizations, the health and welfare agencies, the police and 
the courts can fit into a community program for delinquency 
prevention. It must be emphasized, however, that every agency 
dealing with children should meet three requirements: (1) Its 
personnel should like and respect children and should be trained 
to deal with them intelligently and with sympathetic under- 
standing. (2) Its philosophy and program should be based upon 
meeting the needs of children. (3) It should cooperate with 
and use other community resources whenever necessary to meet 
the total needs of the child. Every organization and professional 
group must recognize that it is doing only part of a larger task 
and that the child often requires the concerted effort of several 
agencies. 


Recognizing that the individual is a total functioning organ- 
ism, any effective program for delinquency prevention must be 
geared to a total approach and built upon unified community 
effort. There must be, of course, one focal point around which 
the community agencies can be mobilized. One such integrating 
agency—and as a psychiatrist perhaps I may be forgiven if I 
think it is the most efficacious—is a well-staffed mental hygiene 
clinic to which children can be referred for help as soon as they 
show deviant behavior or personality symptoms. 
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The staff of such a clinic, which at a minimum should con- 
sist of a psychiatrist, a clinical psychologist and two psychiatric 
social workers, should be adequately trained in child develop- 
ment. They should be able to evaluate the child’s difficulties in 
the light of his total setting—that is, to understand the physical, 
psychological and social forces that motivated his disturbing 
behavior—and to treat him according to his individual needs. 


Often other significant persons in his environment, such as 
the parents, need treatment as well as the child. Other aspects 
of his environment may need to be modified. For example, a 
change in school placement may be indicated or enrollment in 
a recreational center. Or the environment may be so detrimental 
to a child’s welfare that he may need to be removed from it 
entirely. Since its staff is generally small, the mental hygiene 
clinic must depend to a large extent upon other community 
agencies to carry out treatment plans. Obviously there must be 
a close liaison between the clinic and other community agencies 
if its services are to be effective. 


The clinic can be an important educative force in the com- 
munity. By interpreting the needs of an individual child and 
suggesting methods of handling him, it can spread knowledge 
of the mental health needs of children to parents, teachers, 
nurses, recreation leaders, social workers, probation officers and 
other persons dealing with children. The clinic can also offer 
consultative services to other agencies on children about whom 
the referring agency is concerned, even when it is not possible 
or feasible for them to be examined. Interchange of ideas and 
information among the various professional groups that deal 
with children will help to break down the ideological differences 
which have sometimes blinded us from appreciating the contri- 
butions that other disciplines could make to a mutual problem. 
Such interchange would help to promote the team-work neces- 
sary to serve the total needs of the child. The use that is made 
of a clinic depends upon an informed community. The import- 
ance of mental hygiene training for teachers, ministers, lawyers, 
social workers and all others who come in contact with children 
should be stressed. Their knowledge will not only help them 
to deal more wisely with their charges, but it will also help them 
to recognize early behavior symptomatic of maladjustment and 
to refer children for help at the first recognized sign of difficul- 
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ties. Too often homes and schools postpone obtaining help until 
the problems have become entrenched and difficult to treat. 
Community agencies can thus serve the very important function 
of early case-finding. 


It must be remembered, however, that no one program nor 
one agency can by itself be of much avail. All community ser- 
vices—the schools, clinics, churches, recreation centers, welfare 
agencies—must plan and work together in a coordinated pro- 
gram based upon meeting children’s needs. Such a program 
would endeavor to fill gaps in services, eliminate duplication of 
effort, and improve community services. The difficulty of such 
coordination is of course recognized. Difference in point of 
view, resistance to new ideas, the natural tendency to cling to 
the known and to fear change, the reluctance to yield an iota of 
vested interest in a program—these are some of the more subtle 
obstacles that hinder a coordinated community approach. They 
must be overcome if we seriously intend to carry out an effective 
program of delinquency prevention. 


In other areas of the public health field, when preventive 
measures have failed or not been adequately tried, or when 
treatment of an out-patient basis has been ineffective, the patient 
is generally hospitalized. In the area of delinquency such 
hospitalization is called commitment to a correctional institution 
or training school. The commitment of a delinquent child to 
an institution is a public admission that the community has in 
some way failed the child—failed to provide him with the social 
and psychological nutrients that he needed for healthy growth. 
A good training school or institution, like a good hospital or 
Sanitarium, can be of real benefit to the delinquent child. It 
can help to make up to the child for the deprivations he has 
endured. It can offer him an opportunity for broadening group 
experiences, for learning orderly social habits and the give-and- 
take of group life. It can help to prepare youngsters committed 
to its care for successful living as individuals and as members 
of the community. I say it can do these things. It seldom does. 
All too often the term “correctional institution” or “training 
school” is a misnomer since it neither corrects nor trains. 


Many training schools depend upon confinement and punish- 
ment as methods of treatment, expecting these things which are 
themselves psychologically traumatizing to transform young- 
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sters already rebellious and seething with resentments into well- 
behaved citizens. The “reformatory” instead of reforming, 
becomes the culminating destructive influence in the life of the 
child. To use a common expression, the child “wound up in the 
reformatory.” This reflects a community attitude which fosters 
this type of institution. 

Most training schools lack qualified personnel—the most 
important aspect of any institution. Nor do many schools 
maintain contact with the community from which the delinquent 
came. After he completes his stint of confinement, he is gener- 
ally returned to the same environment which prompted his 
delinquency in the first place. 

The objective of a training school should be the re-education 
of socially and emotionally maladjusted children so that they 
can eventually return to their communities and take their places 
as useful members of society. Anything less than this is a 
serious and unfavorable reflection against the community which 
permits such unsatisfactory objectives to exist. Such an 
objective cannot be achieved by rigid routines, mass methods, 
and blanket systems of punishment. Precisely because they ave 
so difficult, these children need extra care and extra concern if 
they are ever to learn to subordinate their personal pleasures 
to the demands of the group and become law-abiding citizens. 

Three elements are essential for a sound training school. 
First and of ultimate importance is a good staff. This means 
personnel who not only are well-trained and skilled, but who 
have a genuine liking and respect for children and understand 
their needs. Delinquent children are no different from other 
children in their need for understanding, friendliness and leader- 
ship of an adult in whom they can have confidence. A good 
staff member, whether he be the teacher, houseparent, socia! 
worker or cook, should satisfy that need. The staff creates the 
spirit of the school. On them depends whether it is a wholesome, 
enthusiastic, cooperative spirit or one of sullen rebelliousness 
and undeclared war. Well-qualified personnel cannot be hired 
for $100 a month. They must be properly compensated and 
their living and working conditions made sufficiently pleasant 
so that they feel a sense of dignity in their work and of doing 
a job that is appreciated by the community. If their morale is 
high they can take pleasure in the improvement of the children 
instead of taking out their frustrations on the children. 
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The second essential of a good institution is a well-thought- 
out, flexible program focused on the children’s need. Such a 
program would provide good medical and mental health services 
and a variety of recreational activities as well as educational, 
vocational and religious training. Needless to say, the plant 
and equipment should be suitable to meet the needs of the group. 

The third essential for a well-functioning institution is an 
enlightened community, which accepts without stigma the child 
who has returned from an institution and which provides 
adequate follow-up services. Just as the patient released from 
a tuberculosis sanitarium needs careful follow-up service in order 
to maintain the benefits accrued from his hospital experience, 
so a child released from a correctional institution needs intelli- 
gent supervision until he is strong enough to carry on by himself. 
An enlightened community can also mobilize public opinion 
toward getting wise legislation pertaining to juvenile delinquen- 
cy. Much of our existing legal and penal machinery for handling 
delinquents needs to be revised in the light of our current 
knowledge of human behavior. Antiquated ideas and procedures 
for dealing with juvenile delinquents need to be rethought and 
more enlightened methods tried. 

The program outlined here for the prevention and treatment 
of delinquency costs money. Good health, whether it be in the 
field of juvenile delinquency, mental illness, or infection of the 
lungs, does not come cheaply. But it is cheap in the long run. 
For unless we are willing to pay the price for necessary services 
now we shall have to pay later the immeasurably greater cost 
of prisons and mental institutions. We spend millions of dollars 
for the eradication of diseases of plants and animals. It is time 
we began to think of spending at least equal sums for the eradi- 
cation of juvenile delinquency, a disease of our country’s most 
precious resource—the youth of America. 
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Two Interesting Characters | Have Known 


In Their Rose Gardens 


Perry came to the Training School in 1893 at the age of | 


ten years. The records show that he was an active boy with a 
fairly high mental age (however, that was before we had meas- 
uring scales of intelligence to rely on). Very little was known 
of his background. For a long time the records show Perry’s 
ups and downs, when he was good “he was very good indeed’”’— 
but these very good days were frequently followed by moody, 


sulky days. Because he was very egotistic, he craved attention | 


and praise and studied means and methods to get it. During all 
these adolescent days it required much tolerance and skillful 
handling on the part of every person with whom he worked. 
Sometimes temptation became too great and things not his 
own slipped into his pockets which always meant great self- 
abasement and struggles for return to the good graces of his 
friends. (I wonder if after thirty years we were to read a 


month by month record of our own growing years just how it | 


would impress us). 

About five years after he was admitted here his records 
began to brighten up a bit and we find reports such as—“Perry 
has really improved, is more interested in his work and in his 
personal appearance.”’ In 1911 he wrote the following, ‘Dear 
Professor Johnstone: I have been a good boy for a long time and 


so, don’t you think it would be nice for you to take me to the 3 


city?” He got his trip. 

He generally had a good record at school and could read 
in the “fifth reader” and wrote nice letters. “Anxious to improve 
and willing to try hard but still finds it hard to be good.” In 
the course of time Perry became a helper in the little boys’ 
nursery and it became an all absorbing interest. For a long 
time he was very happy in giving special attention to some of 
the more helpless little boys in whose care and appearance he 
took great pride. He was often seen giving them rides in a 
little red wagon about the grounds or on the way to assembly. 
His work was well done and the commendation he received was 
justly earned. 
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Finally he went to Menantico Colony to live. He soon 
became adjusted to the life there and was contented and happy 
and a greater measure of usefulness for him began. The Colony 
was still new and much pioneering had yet to be done. Perry 
became a leader and was able to direct other boys in their simple 
tasks. Much clearing had been done leaving the grounds rough, 
roads and lawns had to be made. Perry became a part of all 
that was being done and he as well as everybody else was 
amazed at his love and skill in developing beautiful lawns, 
gardens, shrubs and trees, indeed he “had the green finger.” 


He has for years assisted Mrs. Merithew in her lovely 
gardens. He has been given great freedom in working out his 
plans and now one of the most interesting spots at the Colony 
is the landscaped garden with its rustic seats, archways and 
trellises, also the work of Perry’s hands. Here are rare flowers, 
many of which have been the gifts of friends. Perry’s roses 
can hold their heads high in almost any flower show. 


Out of all of this have grown still other skills that have 
added much to the beauty of the Colony and the happiness and 
training of the other boys. When early winter comes Perry is 
off to the woods with his group of boys for holiday greens— 
only the finest laurel and holly will satisfy him for the immense 
undertaking he is planning. Then for weeks he gathers about 
him the boys who under his direction can fashion the beautiful 
garlands, wreaths, hundreds of yards of laurel roping and other 
decorations. He goes quietly along until when Christmas comes 
all the Colony buildings, including of course, the beautiful 
chapel, are resplendent with the richest of nature’s gifts. But 
this is not all, for many years the Colony boys have shared their 
Christmas decorations with the Training School for Garrison 
Hall. 


A parade or a party, field day or harvest gathering would 
not be complete without a carefully designed and worked out 
feature or float by Perry. Until he is known far and wide as 
one who lives with flowers. 

Yesterday I saw him on his visit to the Training School to 
celebrate his 33rd Institution Birthday at the Colony. As he 
went from place to place visiting with his friends I thought that 
of his fifty-four years of life forty-four have been spent here 
among those who have understood him and worked to develop 
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the talents that were his and have made it possible for him to 
become a unique and valuable character in a community best 
suited to his limited capacity, where his beautiful flowers give 
him stability and the deep satisfaction of achievement and adds 
to the happiness of many other people. 


* * * * 


Henry was born in 1903 and when he came to the Training 
School in 1916 from a Children’s Home he was still a little boy 
at thirteen. Henry brought with him all of his assets—a good, 
happy disposition, a desire to be helpful and the ability to make 
friends. He was shy and a little homesick but when he found 
his way to school he was soon happy and doing many things 
with his hands. His academic work was about on a level with 
his eight year mentality and as time went on showed improve- 
ment. His reports have always been the same—always good. 

If one wishes to find him, he is in one of four places—in 
his cottage, the carpenter’s shop, the greenhouse, or at Baker 
Cottage where he has always worked with the little boys. Like 
Perry, he has seemed to find the deep springs of life with very 
little boys and in the garden. He too has “the green finger.” 
For many years one of the loveliest sights in spring and 
summer is the huge round flower bed at Baker Cottage, with 
a tiny path running this way and that through it. There Henry 
may be found digging and planting with his little flock of boys 
about him while he tells them the names of all the plants and 
what of the promise to follow. From early spring until fall 
little boys may be seen walking the little paths among the 
blossoms. No one is ever destructive for Henry’s teaching is 
always the way of love and understanding. These little fellows 
will never outgrow the things they have learned through 
Henry’s magic hand and gentle voice. 

He too has an exquisite rose garden where only very rare 
roses grow. They seem to understand Henry and strive for his 
approbration as much as does his “garden of little boys.” When 
Henry is asked what his magic is in growing such flowers, he 
smiles his shy smile and says, “Oh, I don’t do nothing, they 
just grow.” And again we see another life that has been 
enriched and developed by his rose garden that like Perry’s 
reaches out to all about him. 
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Book Review 


David Barnett’s Music Manual for Teachers (Grade One). 
George W. Stewart, Publisher, Inc., New York City 


This manual for teachers of music is clearly and concisely 
planned for an entire year. The object “to bring about an 
imaginative response to music” is achieved through the type of 
presentation employed by the teacher. The lesson plans or units 
given in the manual illustrate various types of presentation as 
guides. The author stresses the fact that the individuality of 
the teacher and the music selected for the lesson will suggest 
variation in the types of presentation. Presentation is inter- 
preted here as “‘the atmosphere in which the musical response 
takes place.” 

The first pages of the manual are record blanks for listing 
the child’s previous contacts with music and other information 
which gives a general idea as to the child’s musical background 
and helps the teacher in providing increased musical experience. 

Each lesson is divided into three parts and is varied in 
method, or way of stimulating imaginative response. Interesting 
little stories accompany the songs. One important thing that 
Mr. Barnett suggests in the teaching of songs is that the children 
know the words thoroughly before the music is introduced. For 
example in the teaching of America, which the author feels is 
an important project for the first grade, unless the children know 
the words well they are in relatively advanced grades before 
they begin to understand the actual meaning of the song. As 
a supplement to the series of lesson plans there is at the back 
of the Manual a number of units with songs which are suited 
to definite seasons or holidays. Every sixth unit is an achieve- 
ment test. 

This Manual seems especially adapted for the use of teach- 
ers of retarded children. 

CATHERINE BOTTERILL 
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Announcements 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION ON MENTAL DEFICIENCY 
7ist ANNUAL MEETING 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
May 28 to May 31, 1947 
Headquarters: Hotel Lowry 


We are very glad to announce the following summer 
courses for the training of teachers interested in special educa- 
tion. The Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 
at the Horace R. Rackham School of Special Education from 
June 23 to August 1, 1947. The College is offering: 


Master’s Degree in Special Education in 
Cooperation with University of Michigan. 
Bachelor’s Degree with Major in Special Education. 
Degree Curriculum in Occupational Therapy. 


There will be courses for the study of: 


Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children 
Crippled Children 

Slow-learning Children 

Blind 

Mentally Deficient 


The College has issued a very interesting pamphlet con- 
taining detailed information relative to these courses which 
may be obtained by writing to Dr. Francis E. Lord, Director of 
Special Education. 


The Twenty-Third Annual Meeting of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children will be held at the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel, Ottawa, Canada, May 12 to May 14, 1947. 
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Notes From The News Sheet* 


I had a very nice birthday party the other night. Several guests came 
and all the boys in our cottage were there. We sang, a harmonica trio 
played and some of the boys danced. We had ice cream, soft drinks and 
candy.—P. G. 


We had a banana-split party at Branson Cottage. It was to celebrate 
my birthday. We had cake and candy to eat, too. We liked the pictures 
Mr. Freitag showed. I think everybody had a good time.—R. C. 


My Daddy, Mother and two sisters came to see me. They came in 
our new station wagon, all the way from Ohio. We all went to Atlantic 
City for the day. It was very cold there and windy, but we had lots of 
fun.—L. 


We had a happy Easter Day in Moore Cottage. The baskets were 
hidden on the first floor of our cottage because it was too damp outdoors. 
We had a lot of excitement finding them. They looked very pretty on our 
sitting room table where we put them until after we had eaten our big 
turkey dinner. Our Assembly was very interesting and being visiting 
Sunday, we had quite a few guests. In the evening we enjoyed singing 
together. Moore Girls. 


The forsythia bushes look so bright and cheery, that we know spring 
is really here. No matter where you look, there is a beautiful spot of 
yellow. Each year we think they are more lovely than the year before. 


I am very happy now that spring is here and we are out working on 
the farm. We have been planting onions and getting ready for other 
vegetables. I am glad that I work for Mr. Renne.—D. P. 


Last Friday night Delma had a party. The living room was decorated 
in pink and white. We played a lot of games. For refreshments we had 
ice cream, cake, cookies and candy. Don’t you think we had a nice party? 


The boys at Babbitt Cottage had a nice treat on Thursday night. Every 
year on his birthday, Mr. Hochsthul treats the boys to ice cream. This 
year they had pie, too.—H. 


It was nice to have Dr. Davis visit us. We were all glad to see him 
and Mrs. Davis and their little girlk Dr. Davis was in the Research 
Department for awhile and now he is at Rutgers University. He brought 
some of his students to visit and they were very interested in our School. 
We hope they will come again. 


I belong to the Boy Scout Troop here at the Training School. We hold 
our meetings every Friday evening. Last meeting night I sang two songs. 
I am glad that I am a Boy Scout.—J. G. 


Our Boy Scout Troop, No. 39, held its Parent’s Night in Garrison Hall 
and all of the Scouts were glad the friends they had invited were able to 
come. Each Patrol had something special to do during the program. Dr. 
Jacob presented the new charter to Mr. Nash who is the official representa- 
tive of the Institution for the Troop. After the boys had had their regular 
closing ceremony, everybody enjoyed the movies and of course, refresh- 
ments were served.—D. 





* These are copies of the notes as gathered by the children for their monthly News 
Sheet.—Editor. 
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Wednesday Evening, April 9, a Teachers’ Entertainment was given at 
Garrison Hall under the direction of Mrs. McCarthy. The boys and girls 
gave an excellent performance. There were folk dances, drills, recitations 
and a sketch “The Ghost in the Green Gown” which was very funny. The 
numbers were all so good that I think it would be hard to pick out the ones 
we liked best. Mr. McCarthy and his boys had printed attractive programs 
for the entertainment.—L. S. 


We had our Boy Scout tents out on the playfield Saturday. We wanted 
to make sure they are all right. We would like to have spent the night 
in them but it was too cold, so we will have to wait awhile longer. 


Easter Sunday was especially nice, even the weather helped to make 
it a special day. It was lovely and warm and we were outdoors almost 
all day. Many visitors were here and our Sunday afternoon Assembly was 
appropriate for the day. The boys all received Easter baskets which were 
filled with candy and were very attractive looking. 


All the club boys are looking forward to the big get-together party 
we will be holding shortly. Each year at the end of the club season we 
have a special party. Many of the boys who contribute to the program 
have never helped in entertaining before and they are very glad to do their 
part to represent their club. 


Now that the days are getting longer and it is warm and sunny, we 
fellows who are interested in softball spend most of our spare time out on 
the ballfield practicing so that we will be in tip-top shape for the coming 
season.—C. 
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